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unto; and the same were ordered to be pub-| slave, to their fellow-professors inhabiting the 
lished at the Court House the next day:—jother American colonies. In the epistle to 
which was accordingly done.” Done, but,| Virginia, of that year, they first spoke to their 
alas! in vain: for the Queen, as the aforesaid | Friends of that colony upon the subject, by 
epistle has informed us, disannulled the law,| gently reminding them, that “the minds of 
that restricted the trade in the bodies of men ;| youth are too often affected by the liberty they 
and ‘Pennsylvania Friends begged the interces- | take, in the direction of those [whom] they 
sion of their English brethren, at court, should | think so much their inferiors: and they are in 
the assembly renew the effort. Of all this,|danger hereby of being led away from the hu- 
Grahame was no doubt as ignorant, as of some | mility and simplicity of Truth.” 

All communications, except those relating immedi-/ other things. Speaking of the agitation of the| To the Friends of North Carolina, they 
— = a ie concerns of the paper, should be | nyblic mind, on the approach of the American |communicated the concern which had been 
et ee Revolution, he remarks, that—‘the recent|upon the Yearly Meeting to discourage “ the 

. discussions with regard to liberty and the rights | importing of negroes or slaves for term of life ; 
of human nature, were calculated to awaken in | it being a bondage [which] many honest Friends 
generous minds a juster impression, if not of| think not consistent with that liberty and free- 
slavery, at least of slave-dealing ; and during|dom which Christianity teacheth should be 
the latter part of Governor Bernard’s adminis- | exercised towards one another and to all men. 
tration, a bill prohibitory of all traffic in ne-|We shall be glad,” they affectionately add, 
groes was passed by the Massachusetts Assem-|‘“‘when any thing becomes the concern of 
bly. Bernard, however, in conformity with | Friends of your meeting, that they will use the 
cedence of Pennsylvania, in the abolition move-|his instructions from the crown, refused to|same freedom with us: that, as brethren, we 
ment. His assertion that the treatment of the | affirm this law, and thus opposed himself to| may be helpful to one another, the Truth being 
slave, in the former, was milder, than in the|the virtue as well as to the liberty of the peo-| one, and we having an equal interest in Christ 
latter, has already been noticed. “In New| ple whom he governed.” This was very cre-|Jesus our Lord and Holy Head, our desires 
England,” he says, “ the number of slaves was | ditable to the people of Massachusetts. ‘Their | are, that we (as much as may be) may be one 
very insignificant ; and their treatment so mild | legislature, it cannot be denied, was in advance | in practice.” 
and humane as in some measure to veil from|of that of Pennsylvania; yet not of the Qua- t has been admitted, that, in this benevolent 
the public eye the iniquity of their kers. The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, in | work, the legislature of Massachusetts preceded 
A provincial law, enacted in the year 1712,|}1728, wrote to London, in reference to the/|that of Pennsylvania. In effectual action, how- 
prohibited the importation of slaves into Mas-| importation of negroes, “no Friends, that we | ever, the difference was not so great as might 
sachusetts, without restraining her merchants | know of, within the extent of this meeting, are | be supposed; and, afier the remarks made by 
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For ** The Friend.” 
Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 234.) 
WHAT ENLIGHTENED THE QUAKERS. 
Grahame claims for New England the pre- 


from participating in the vile traffic that minis- 
tered to the supply of slaves to other States.” 
This appears to have been the first legislative 


concerned in that practice ;” and, two years 
after, the same meeting, in reference to the 
purchase of negroes, directed the subordinate 





Grahame, one is somewhat surprized to find 
how long after the Pennsylvania Quakers had 
engaged in the work, was the first decisive 


movement in Massachusetts, in opposition to| meetings, “to see that such who may be, or| legislative interference of our eastern sister with 
slavery. Grahame appears to think it was/|are likely to be found in that practice, may be/this outrage upon humanity. Grahame frank- 
anterior to any similar movement in Pennsyl-| admonished and cautioned how they offend |ly confesses, that— The first decisive inter- 
vania. He tells us:—‘ Some manifestation | herein.” The number of offenders, it is pro-| ference of the legislature of Massachusetts on 
was made of the repugnance of Quaker princi- | bable, was small, for in 1738, a minute of the| this subject occurred in the year 1777, when 
ples to negro slavery by an Act of Assembly | Yearly Meeting was adopted expressive of sat-|u British vessel with a cargo of negro slaves 


(1722) which imposed a duty on the importa- | isfaction, “that there is so little occasion of | 


tion of negroes into the province,” 
an epistle from Friends in Pennsylvania to 


their brethren in London, written in the year | had made a “ decisive effort to arrest the pro- 
1714, are these words :—* A law was made in | gress of negro slavery.” 


Pennsylvania, laying a duty of twenty pounds 
upon every one imported there.” No blame 
should attach to Grahame for not having seen 
this epistle ; but he ought to have consulted the 
legislative journals of the colony. Had he 


Now, in| offence given by Friends” on this account. 


Thus, as early as the year 1730, Friends 


Grahame represents 
the movement to have been more tardy, by| 
twenty-six years. He makes it simultaneous | 
with the retirement of the Society from politi- 
cal life, viz., in 1756. “By a remarkable, 
and surely not an accidental coincidence,” he 


was captured by an American privateer and 
carried into Salem. ‘The captors proposed to 
sell the negroes ; but the legislature forbade the 
sale, and directed that the negroes should be 
set at liberty.” It appears then, notwithstand- 
ing the historian’s assertions elsewhere, that 
the Quakers, if not far ahead of the men of 
Massachusetts in the work of philanthropy, 
were, if there be any truth in dates, by no 
means beaten. The minvtes of the Monthly 


done so, he would have found that this impost, | says, “ the secession of the Quakers from poli- | Meeting of Philadelphia show how earnestly 


designed to check the slave trade, was embo- | 
died in a law entitled, ‘An impost act laying 
a Duty on Negroes;” which, on the “ 28 of 
Febr’y., 1710-11” was laid before the Govern- 
or, by the Assembly, with thirteen other bills, 





“the title of which said several bills, being 
read by the Secretary [of Provincial Council] 


tical office, which now began to take place, | 
was contemporary with their first decisive effort | 
as a religious Society to arrest the progress of 
negro slavery.” ‘The coincidence is imagina- 


the Quakers of that city were engaged in the 
labour of reformation, eight years before the 
incident just related, had occurred. In other 
meetings, similar measures may have been 


ry. In 1746, still ten years before the seces- | adopted at an earlier date, but the writer has 


sion, and twenty-four years before the Revolu- 


not had the opportunity of examining. In 





tionary discussions which so enlightened the 


Philadelphia, at all events, so intent was the 


were by the Governour passed into laws, and | men of Massachusetts, the zeal of the Pennsyl-| Society on putting an entire stop to the trade 
& warrant immediately issued to the Keeper of | vania Quakers had so increased as to impel|in human beings, within its jurisdiction, as, 
the Great Seal, to affix the great seal there-|them to extend an influence, in favour of the| afer exhausting every milder method, to pro- 
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ceed to the disownment of the few incorrigible | consisted ; especially as he had already stated munication all members of their ecclesiastical 
ones. Accordingly, on Eighth month 25th, that the condition of the New England slave community who should import, buy, or sell ne- 
1769, we find it recorded, that James Forrester | was, previous to this period, superior to that of gro slaves, or retain negroes in a state of sla- 
was disowned ; because, as the minute runs, he | the Quaker’s slave. It does not appear, that very for a longer period than the legal or cus- 
** hath so far disregarded our Christian testi- | any great amelioration, in the condition of the tomary endurance of the indentures of white 
mony and discipline, as to contribute to keep- | bondmen of the Pennsylvania Friends, took servants. And in the present year, the same 
ing negroes in slavery, by selling them for! place, before emancipation; or, indeed, that assembly enacted a statute of excommunication 
term of life.’ And, in the Third month, 1770, | their case admitted of any other amelioration against every Quaker who should for a mo- 
the minutes inform us, that Henry Lisle was | than absolute freedom. ‘ment longer detain a negro in a state of slave- 
disowned, “ on account of his having purchas-| ‘This just action,” he continues—still speak- ry. Thus the emancipation of their slaves by 
ed a negro slave; which, as he declared, he|ing of emancipation—* for such, and such the Quakers (though some contumaceous mem- 
had done from a motive of kindness and cha-| only, it deserves to be termed—has obtained bers of the sect were excommunicated, and 
rity, and acknowledged he was convinced that | hitherto scarcely any notice from mankind ;|many sold their slaves to elude that penalty), 


our testimony against the practice of slavery 
was just. 


same, by his conduct: nevertheless, he after- 


capricious is the distribution of fame; and so} 
ward sold the same negro woman, for a small | 


while the subsequent and similar conduct of and the emancipation of themselves from Brit- 
We had, from thence, hoped that | the Quakers in Pennsylvania has been celebra- ish tyranny by the Americans in general, were 


he would have been careful to manifest the 


ted with warm and general encomium, So contemporary events.” 


This statement of the influences which effect- 
much advantage does the reputation of virtue'ed the emancipation of the slaves of the Qua- 


consideration, to a person who declares he is {derive from alliance with sectarian spirit and kers, the reader will perceive is a tissue of 
not able to pay for her; and, she becoming) interest. Some enslaved negroes in Massachu- inaccuracies. That Society had nothing to 
destitute of support, and liable to perish, (if the | setts obtained justice to themselves by legal learn, from the revolutionary heroes, respect- 
overseers of the poor of the city had not taken | process. Between the year 1770 and the com- |ing the principles of liberty. It had, from its 
care to provide for her,) it thus became our, mencement of the Revolutionary war, various origin, understood and practised them as well, 
further concern’ to treat with the said Henry | suits for freedom and for wages on account of! to say the least, as ever the master spirits of 
Lisle, for his neglect of duty towards this poor! past service were instituted by those negroes' that mighty movement did. Its early history, 
woman, and require him to make such provi- | against their masters; and in every case the} was the history of a struggle for liberty, and 
sion for her as the [state] of her case made’ provincial juries returned verdicts in favour of deliverance from thraldom, spiritual and tem. 
necessary : but he refusing to comply with our | the plaintiffs.” | poral ; and that of later date, a noble example, 
advice, we think it our duty to testify,” &c.| These facts are certainly highly creditable| for the instruction of mankind, of the unre- 
This Henry Lisle had been a subject of care | to the people and tribunals of Massachusetts ;| served extension of that liberty to all who 
to the meeting for several years on account of and one might have enjoyed unalloyed pleasure! would place themselves within the sphere of 
this and another, somewhat similar, transaction | in circulating this account of them, had not/its influence. ‘The Revolution, so far as it 
in which he had engaged. So much patient) Grahame, gratuitously, marred the narrative|related to them, instead of proving itself a 
and persevering labour was bestowed, in those | of such noble acts of justice, by an act of in-| more full development of the principles of liber- 
days, to recall the wanderers from the fold! | justice to a people, whom he apparently delight-|ty, really resulted in a curtailment of them. 

We might go still farther back and find ed to disparage. |Less freedom of speech and action was per- 
proofs of the vigilant and faithful labour ex-| To the political discussions attending the| mitted during the course of the war, and for 
tended by the church toward the participants | American Revolution, this sagacious historian, | some time alter, than had been enjoyed during 
in this evil practice. So long ago as 1759 we | attributes in great degree, the .nal effort of the | the tolerant reign of the Pennsylvania Quakers. 
might find on record the case of Nathaniel Quakers to rid themselves of slavery. ‘ The) And that Society, to which the commonwealth 
Brown, who had bought a negro, and who, on| present circumstances of the free colonists| owes its foundation upon a more liberal basis 
being visited by a committee on the subject, | were. peculiarly fitted to impress them with|than had ever been attempted before, does not 
was so influenced as to “ promise to treat the | clear and just notions of the merits, both moral | enjoy, even now, in Pennsylvania, the unre- 
negro well and sct him free.” and political, of this institution, Protesting! stricted liberty which it freely accorded to 

Other instances might be adduced, but these | against established authority, and appealing|others. ‘To this day, its members are liable to 
suffice for the purpose. ‘he reader can now | from its maxims and pretensions to the general| have their property or persons seized, on ac- 
judge of the propriety of the following com-| rights of man and the presumed will of God, |count of their religion. It is not denied, that 
ments of Grahame upon Massachusetts and | they sought the protection of principles which|the convulsions of that day were, in a consi- 
Pennsylvania abolition. | manifestly sanctioned a similar appeal against) derable degree, caused by the desire of the 

Speaking of the efforts of the Massachusetts the bondage to which their own negro slaves} American people to enjoy a greater degree of 
assembly in favour of liberty, he remarks :— | were consigned. If the pious and the ee than the British government would 
“ On three occasions, laws abolishing the slave able were impressed with this consideration, | tolerate ; and that one result of the conflict was 


trade were enacted by the same assembly dur- | the timid and interested were not less struck 


ing Hutchinson’s administration ; but all were | 


in like manner negatived by the governor. 
And yet it was at this very period, while Bri- 
tain was permitting her merchants annually to 
make slaves of more than fifty thousand men, 
that her’ orators, poets, and statesmen loudly 


with apprehension of the dangerous accession 
| which the hostile force of England was likely 
| to derive from the enslaved negro population. 
In all the provinces, an increased humanity 
was now displayed in the treatment of slaves 
and of Indian neighbours. The humane exer. 


the acquisition of more freedom—although by 
methods which the Quakers can never approve 
'—but that has nothing to do with the attain- 
| ments of the Quakers in the knowledge of true 
liberty, with their love of it, and their disposi- 
tion to diffuse it. They had, when political 
power was in their hands, given unequivocal 








celebrated the generosity of English virtue in| tions of a party among the Quakers to mitigate! proofs of the progress they had made, not 
suffering no slaves to exist on English ground, | the evils of slavery have already on several|merely in the theory, but in the practice of 
and the transcendant equity of her judicial tri- | occasions demanded our notice, and merited athe principles of freedom. ‘They were not, in 
bunals in liberating one negro, who had been | praise inferior only to that which is due to the|this particular, excelled by the statesmen and 
carried there. ‘Though Massachusetts was/unvaunted proceedings we recently remarked |heroes of the Revolution; and it was not at 
thus prevented from abolishing the slave trade, | in Massachusetts. But the disinterested exam- | that epoch, that they were aroused to the incon- 
the relative discussions that took place were by | ple which had been afforded by many of the | sistency of slaveholding with justice and hu- 
no means unproductive of good. A great ame-| inhabitants of Massachusetts was now to be|manity. It was at variance with their own 
lioration became visible in the condition of all! imitated by a majority of the Society of Qua-/|tenets, and could not permanently exist in 
the negroes in the province ; and many of the|kers. ‘Two years prior to the present period, | companionship with them. The principle of 
proprietors gave liberty to their slaves.” It) [that is, in 1774,] the annual convocation of|Christian liberty, which entered largely into 
would have been interesting had the historian | the Quakers of Pennsylvania and New Jersey |the first composition of the Society, slowly, 
informed us in what this great amelioration! published an ordinance menacing with excom- | but surely, and by a regular series of advances, 
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uprooted and removed from its borders, this | against losses by the insolvency of their cus-| legitimately need; but do not let merchants 
evil, which had so insidiously intruded. The | | tomers ; the frequency of calamitous failures, | who require the ready command of all their 
events and developments of the Revolution, in | even in times of general prosperity ; the neces- | resources, trust the bulk of them out in loose 
no other manner promoted this reformation, | sary enhancement of the cost of all articles | credits of three to twelve months to those who 
than in that expressed by the Psalmist :— “ Be- | thus made the basis of hazardous speculation ; | |ought not so to run in debt, thus compelling 
fore | was afflicted | went astray.” The So- | and the inevitable tendency and temptation to| the farmer to incur debts to importers and job- 
ciety was sorely afflicted, and even persecuted, | overtrading and reckless expenditure—these | bers in turn. Cash payments and small profits 
during that period of violence, and, as upon|and many more considerations forcibly urge | would be better for the honest and solvent on 
virtuous minds, afflictions tend to double dili- | the abandonment of our system of mercantile | all sides—we speak from experience both ways. 
gence, in the way of well-doing, so it was with| credits. It must be evident that the one hun- | Fewer goods might be sold, but more would be 
the Quakers. In no other sense did the revo- | dred and odd millions of dollars’ worth of for- | paid for than now ; there would be fewer mer- 
lution in the civil affairs of their country exert | ,eign wares and fabrics, with the probably at} chants and inconceivably fewer bankruptcies in 
any favourable influence upon this moral revo-| least equal aggregate of domestic goods, ex-| trade. We say this with no thought of com- 
lution among the followers of Fox. changed through the agency of mercantile | mending those traders who profess to sell only 

The idea that many of the Quakers sold} dealing for the products of the soil, can only | for cash ; we know any merchant will sell 
their slaves in order to escape excommunica- | be afforded to the consumers under the prevail: | | cheaper for cash than he can afford to do for 
tion, under the rule of 1774, shows how little | ing system of credits at a much larger average | credit, however undoubted. Buy anywhere, 
acquainted the author was with the subject | price than they would cost if the goods pro-| but buy for ready pay, buy only to the extent 
upon which he was treating. The case : duced in any year were exchanged for the| of your ability, and all must go well. 








Forrester proves, that at least 5 years before | agricultural staples of that year instead of the —— 
that period, any member of the Society, selling| next. Precisely how much is the excess paid} Natural Clothing.—The clothing which 
a slave, was liable to disownment. ‘The in-| we will not undertake to say ; but that it must| grows from the bodies of animals is always 
sinuation is obvious :—the Revolution had so! amount to many millions per annum no man suitable in quality and quantity to the climate 
enhanced the spirit of liberty in the community, | who reflects can doubt. And who is seriously, and season under which they live. In hot cli- 
that the Quakers became ashamed of slavery. | permanently benefited by this? | mates the coat of quadrupeds is short and thin, 
That no sense of justice actuated them is plain;}_ There never was a time when the desired | but it thickens with increasing latitudes, and 
for such as sold their: slaves into miserable| change could be effected so easily as now. ' yields soft and abundant fleeces. At the poles 
bondage, and pocketed the price, were suffered | Owing to the universal scarcity in Europe, and | it is externally shaggy and coarse, internally 
to remain in membership. Only the bolder, | the presumed diminution of the cotton crop| shorter and fine, as in the skin of the arctic 
or more manly delinquents, were expelled. If) here, the staple products of our national indus- | bear. How defensive is the fur of amphibious 
Grahame does not say this, he so tells his|try have commanded and still command extra- | animals ; the beaver for example! How abun- 
story, that the reader can hardly fail to infer| ordinary prices. The increased market value | dant and smooth upon birds are feathers, shut- 
it. thus given to the staples of our agriculture | ting up the heat of their warm blood, and 
cannot fall below one hundred millions of dol- | opposing:no resistance to the air through which 
Nors.—The writer penned last week’s paper, under | lars, Now, as our farmers have hitherto been| they fly! The birds of very cold regions have 
the impression that the bill abolishing slavery in tthe | the indebted class, the purchasers of mpst of| plumage almost as bulky as their bodies ; and 
tate of Delaware had become a law. It passed the | the goods consumed on credit, why should | | those which live much in the water have addi- 
Lower House by a considerable majority, but was lost | 8 » way 
by asingle vote in the Senate. So that Delaware is|they not come toa general resolution to use| | | tionally both a defence of oil on the surface of 
unhappily still to be ranked among the slave-holding | the surplus proceeds of their last crop in get- | the feathers, and the interstices of the ordinary 
States. ting out of debt to the merchants, and thereafter | | plumage filled with delicate down—a bad con- 
keep out? Would not this greatly diminish| ductor, which abounds particularly on the 
—_—_—_— the cost of their wares and fabrics henceforth? breast, as it, in swimming, first meets and di- 
Cash and Credit. Would it not benefit all classes, except, perhaps, | vides the cold wave. ‘Then there are animals 
; sheriffs and their deputies, officers of court, | with warm blood which live in the water—for 
[We copy the following wise and timely admonition | and a class of lawyers who could serve the! example, the whale, seal, and walrus ; but nei- 
Pe ee, Se ee public more effectually in some other vocation? | ther hair nor feathers oiled would have been a 
We know how little avails mere expostula-| We know well that any reform which may | fit clothing for them ; they accordingly derive 
tion against fixed habits or modes of transact- | be effected in this department must be the work | protection from the cold water by the enormous 
ing business, so long as no gigantic and palpable | of time and struggle, and in part of bitter ex-| amount of blubber or fat which surrounds their 
evil induced by such habits or modes is press- | perience. Now, when the requisite change | bodies ; it is a non-conductor.— Arnot. 
ing on the public attention. Still, as every | could be most easily effected, the larger num-| 
voice, however lonely or feeble, has some share | ber will not think of it because they are atease| Solar Heat.—In all our excursions over the 
in making up or modifying the imposing ag-|and seem prosperous; by-and-by, when the’ surface of the globe, innumerable objects excite 
gregate known as public opinion—as by the evil day shall have come, they will think they | our admiration, and contribute to inspire de- 
continual dropping of gentlest rill the hardest | cannot accomplish it because circumstances are | light; but whether our gratitude is awakened 
rock is ultimately dissolved and worn away—|so unpropitious. But let the wise anticipate| by the verdure of the earth, the lustre of the 
so may our unwearied remonstrance against|the evil day, and if the unwise will not, they | waters, or the freshness of the air, it is to the 
the present character and extent of mercantile | must abide the consequences. If one-half the| beneficial agency of heat, under Providence 
credits prove ultimately of some avail. At all | business of the country throughout were done | that we are indebted for them all. Without the 
events, our convictions in the premises shall be| on the cash basis, the other half would commit | presence and effects of heat, the earth would 
faithfully obeyed. suicide in the course of a few years, and trade | be an impenetrable rock, incapable of support- 
That the present system of selling goods on| then glide naturally into a sound system. The i ing animal or vegetable life ; the waters would 
credit from the city to the country, and from | evil is formidable because it is so nearly uni-| be forever deprived of their fluidity and motion, 
the great centres of importation to the lesser | versal. and the air of its elasticity and utility together. 
emporiums of a state or other region, as well} We need not repeat that we are in favour of| Heat animates, invigorates, and beautifies all 
as from the retailer to his customers, is deplo-| credit and the credit system. Let the contrac-| nature ; its influence is absolutely necessary to 
rably loose, expensive and unstable, need hard-|tor, the drovier, the miller, and whoever is| enable plants to grow, put forth their flowers, 
ly be reiterated. That it has been somewhat | engaged in forwarding the produce of the coun- | and perfect their fruit ; it is closely connected 
modified and restricted within the last ten years|try to market, pay cash in all cases, and let| with the powers of life, since animated beings 
is freely admitted. Still, the expensive and the banks and capitalists loan the money to do} lose their vitality when heat is withdrawn. 
cumbrous machinery whereby our merchants| it with to men of tried integrity and responsi-| Such.is the universal influence of this powerful 
seek to secure themselves, imperfectly at best, | bility. Let men of means lend to those who| agent in the kingdoms of nature; nor is this 





(To be continued.) 














LAL A lifes 


It is with the aid of heat that rocks are rent, 
and the hidden treasures of the earth obtained ; 


matter is modified in countless ways by its |“ 


agency, and rendered subservient to the uses 
of man ; furnishing him with useful and appro- 
riate implements, warm and ornamental cloth- 


influence diminished in the ‘provinces of art.| 
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For ** The Friend.” | 

Immediate Revelation, | 
That which may be known of God is manifest in | 
them, for God hath shown it unto them.”—Rom. i. | 
19. 


Of all the testimonies given to us to bear, 


ing, wholesome and delicious food, needful and | none, perhaps, more distinguished our early | 


ectual shelter.— Treatise on Heat. 
a 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 
{Copied for “The Friend” by two little girls.} 


It was a summer’s evening, 
Old Kaspar’s work was done ; 
And he beside his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun, 
And by him sported on the green, 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin, 
Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy 
Who stood expectant by, 

And then the old man shook his head 
And with a natural sigh,— 

"Tis some poor fellow’s skull, said he, 

Who fell in the great victory. 


I find them in the garden, 
There are many hereabout, 
And often when I go to plough 
The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men, said he 
Were slain in that great victory. 


Now tell us what ’twas all about 
Young Peterkin, he cries, 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes ; 

Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they killed each other for. 


It was the English, Kaspar said, 
Who put the French to rout; 

But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out; 

But every body said, quoth he, 

That *twas a famous victory. 


My father lived at Blenheim then, 
A little stream hard by, 

They burned his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to lay his head. 


With fire and sword the country round, 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a hapless mother then, 
And new-born baby died : 
But things like that you know must be 
At every famous victory. 


Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won, 
And our good Prince E 

But *twas a very wicked thing, 
Said little Wilhelmine ; 

Nay, nay, my little girl, quoth he, 

It was a famous victory. 


And every body praised the duke, 
Wha this great fight did win ; 
But what good came of it at last, 
Quoth little Peterkin :— 
Why that I cannot tell, said he, 
Bat ‘twas a famous victory. 
Rosert Soutuey. 
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Friends than that which they uniformly bore | 
to the immediate revelation of the Holy Spirit. 


It was this which caused them to be on so many 


occasions, public and private, the objects of se- 


vere resentment and persecution from the cler- 
gy: for, it struck at the root of that corrupt 
tree, a hireling and man-made ministry, which 
had spread its baneful branches over Christen- 
dom. Men used to getting gain by preaching, 
considering it impious for any but such as were 
ordained of them, to attempt to promulgate the 
traths of the Gospel, and thinking themselves 
the sole vicegerents of God to men, would not 
tolerate without contumely, those who dared 
declare that His will might be fully made known 
to man by the immediate revelation of the Holy 
Spirit; that where a ministry is effectual, it 
must be through the same revelation ; that none 
would be owned of God without it ; and that 
the discourse of the preacher is vain unless the 
Spirit by its immediate operation from Christ the 
minister of the only true tabernacle, acts also at 
the same time upon the heart of the hearer. 
Seeing it fulfilled that in the last days—in the 
fulness of the Gospel—* ye need not that any 
man teach you but as the same anointing 
teacheth,” no marvel that such as made preach- 
ing a trade to live by, should be alarmed at a 
doctrine so much opposed to their selfish inter- 
ests. 

But it was not only in the free exercise of 
the free gift of the ministry that our early 
Friends bore their testimony to the immediate 
revelation of the Holy Spirit. They believed, 
and acted according to the belief, that the 
** Comforter shall teach all things” and “ bring 
all things to remembrance,” and “ guide into 
all truth.” Since Christ hath provided for 
us so good an instructor, why need we then 
lean so much to those traditions and command- 
ments of men wherewith so many Christians 
have burdened themselves? Why need we 
set up our own carnal and corrupt reason for a 
guide to us in matters spiritual, as some will 
needs do? May it not be complained of all 
such, as the Lord did of Israel by the prophet, 
Jer. ii. 13: ‘For my people have committed 
two evils, they have forsaken me, the fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water.’ Have 
not many forsaken, do not many deride and 
reject, this inward and immediate Guide, this 
Spirit that leads into all truth, and cast up to 
themselves other ways, broken ways indeed, 
which have not all this while brought them out 
of the flesh, nor out of the world, nor from un- 
der the dominion of their own sinful lusts and 
sinful affections, whereby truth, which is only 
tightly learned by this Spirit is so much a 


Prop. II. 
“From all then that hath been mentioned 


stranger in the earth.”—Barclay’s Apology, 








to be led by the Spirit of God dwelling in them, 


‘and that the same is a perpetual ordinance as 


well to the church in general in all ages, as to 
every individual member in particular.”— Ibid, 
And the promise is, “ He dwelleth with you 
and shall be in you.” “Lo | am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world ;” there- 
fore, to be guided into all truth we are to turn 
inward to the anointing which abideth there, 
leaning upon outward means, whether the 
scriptures, the preaching or writing of good 
men, only as these are made applicable to our 
state by the same spirit, even the Spirit of 
Truth which gave them forth: for they only 
“are the children of God who are led by the 
Spirit of God.” 

This is a high profession; but no higher 
than that of a Christian ought to be ; and this 
day calls for a walking consistently therewith. 
Let it not be said by any who are looking to 
us for a more excellent way, that we protess 
to be led and guided by the immediate revela- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, yet walk by fleshly 
wisdom according to the desires of the carnal 
mind, which is at enmity with God ; that we, 
believing that “the anointing which we have 
received of Him abideth in us,” and that we 
“need not that any man teach” us, yet cry 
one for Paul, another Apollos, and another for 
Cephas, and conclude that if we do but follow 
such, or such, we shall be right, without examin- 
ing ourselves whether we are in the faith, and 
without proving our ownselves by the infallible 
test and touch-stone—the law written in the 
fleshly tables of the heart—the same which 
was promised through the prophet, Jeremiah 
xxxi, 33, “ after those days, saith the Lord, I 
will put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts ; and I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people,” and confessed 
by the apostle Paul in his epistle to the He- 
brews. “It is one thing to affirm that the 
true and undoubted revelation of God’s Spirit 
is certain and infallible; and another thing to 
affirm that this or that particular person or 
people is led infallibly by this revelation, in 
what they speak or write, because they affirm 
themselves to be so led, 

‘* Seeing then we have already proved that 
Christ hath promised his Spirit to lead his 
children, and that every one of them both ought 
and may be_led by it, if any depart from this 
certain guide, in.deeds, and yet in words pre- 
tend to be led by it into things that are not 
good, it will not irom thence follow that the 
true guidance of the Spirit is uncertain, or 
ought not to be followed ; no more than it will 
follow that the sun showeth not light because 
a blind man, or one who wilfully shuts his 
eyes, falls into a ditch at noonday for want of 
light ; or that no words are spoken because & 
deaf man hears them not; or that a garden 
full of fragrant flowers has no sweet smell be- 
cause he that has lost his smelling doth not 
smell it ; the fault then is in the organ, not m 
the object.”—-R. Barclay, Prop. Il. Neither 
will it follow that the Holy Spirit is not an 10- 
fallible guide to those who believe in it as such 
and cleave thereto, if some, who have by the 
“anointing” been enabled to minister to the 


concerning this promise and those words of| edification of the church, yet through the acti- 
Christ, it will follow that Christians are always | vity of the first nature, and the zeal which is 







































































of their own kindling, go before their guide 
and speak words without power, or if some 
others concluding that they are in the right, 
and for the right, look not to their guide for 
that fresh anointing and renewed outpouring 
of the Spirit which only can qualify for pro- 
moting the cause of Truth. 





For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782. 


(Continued from page 238.) 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1773 had | 
recommended that its members should have 
read to them a minute which had been made 
[1755] on defrauding the king of his dues, and 
also the minute made 1770 which will be found 
already given.* ‘The minute of 1755 runs! 
thus: “ This meeting deeply affected with the | 
consideration that apy under our name should 
by any unguarded conduct, have subjected 
themselves to the imputation of so disreputable 
a report, as that of being concerned in counte- 
nancing a contraband trade, cannot but renew 
the advices from time to time given forth, that 
Friends everywhere should be careful not only 
not to be in any respect concerned in defraud- 
ing the king of his duties, but to be careful in 
our conversation that we do not by any means 








-abet or encourage the like practice in others. 


It is a truth that ought always to be strongly 
impressed on our minds, that it is by the pecu- 
liar indulgence of Divine Providence we are 
favoured with the blessings of liberty, peace 


and plenty, in the extensive manner we have | after we wrote to you, our beloved Friend, 


long enjoyed them. Considerations of this 
kind, if faithfully retained, would lead every 
one of us to be exceedingly cautious, how we 
give any occasion to our neighbours or others 
to represent us, as a Society, degenerated from 


that integrity, justice, and uprightness, and| much sympathy and unity with him was excit- 


that gratitude to the government, which our 
worthy forefathers and elders manifested to the 
world, in times when much greater difficulties 
attended the doing it, than at present. It is 
well known to have been their constant and 
uniform practice to comply with the laws of 
the government under which they lived, in 
every case not contrary to the laws and doc- 
trines of our supreme Lord and lawgiver. And 


when anything was required of them, which | 


was forbidden by Him, they patiently suffered, 
not believing it to be allowed to the followers 
of Christ, by force and violence to oppose the 
ordinances of magistrates. It must be greatly 
inconsistent and ungrateful in any now to claim 
the protection, and to enjoy the favour of the 
government, and at the same time to defraud 
that government of the customs and duties, by 
which it is in part supported. We greatly de- 
sire that all faithful Friends would sincerely 
unite in a becoming concern, and zeal against 
such persons, where there are any such under 
our profession, as well as to maintain a faith- 


* Page 148 of “The Friend.” 
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ful and honourable testimony against the prac- |the commotions which have some time past 
tice, wherever it may appear.” | prevailed in these colonies, have, we doubt not, 

In the First month, 1774, the Meeting for sensibly affected the minds of many of you, 
Sufferings of Philadelphia addressed an epistle| with brotherly concern and sympathy, and we 
to their brethren in London. After a saluta-| therefore judge it expedient to give you some 
tion of love, and information about books, it account of our present state. ‘I'he dissatisfac- 
thus proceeds : | tion which hath generally prevailed for some 

“For some years past, divers persons have | years past, respecting some of the acts of par- 
been employed to go into the most considerable | liament, has lately much increased. At the 
cities and places in Great Britain and Ireland, | time of our last Yearly Meeting, the prospect 
to solicit subscriptions for carrying on several | of the conduct and disposition of the people of 
public institutions and designs in these and the | other societies, producing some fresh occasion 
neighbouring provinces, the promotion of which | of difficulty and trial to us, it was recommend- 
are inconsistent with our religious principles. | ed by that meeting to our particular care and 
To succeed in their endeavours, these persons | consideration, to caution the members of our 
have.sometimes made specious professions of! religious Society against acting in any manner 
other benevolent purposes, by which means) inconsistent with our principles ; and to revive 
great sums of money have been obtained, part | some advices given forth on former like occa- 
of which many Friends there have been in-| sions, was judged expedient. Very soon after 
duced to contribute. The uses to which these | that meeting a proposal being published to the 
contributions have nevertheless been applied, | inhabitants of Philadelphia, to meet together in 
appear to us to be so contrary to the promoting | order to agree on some measures which were 
the cause of true religion, that we cannot but| inconsistent with our religious profession and 
earnestly desire that this matter may be consi-| principles, a few Friends desirous of guarding 
dered and guarded against. More especially | against any professing with us being drawn 
as one or more persons are lately gone, as we! into the said measures, thought it necessary to 
apprehend, on a design of this kind. Ifa dis-| invite Friends in the city to meet together. A 
position prevails in those who are in affluent| large number attended, and a weighty concern 
circumstances, to contribute to the help of the| prevailing, such advice and caution was admin- 
poor in this part of the world, we believe much | istered, as appeared to be well received, and to 
good may be done by raising a fund for the| have the desired effect. Very few of our mem- 
settling and establishing schools, under the} bers appeared at the general convention of the 
care of religious instructors among Friends, in| inhabitants of the city, held a day or two after- 
many of the remote new settlements on the| wards. Though one or two young men were 
frontiers of these colonies. so imprudent, as to appear afterwards as par- 

*‘ In our last epistle to you, we mentioned the|ties to the measures then agreed on, yet we 
earnest desire of some of the western Indians} hope it may be truly said, that the members of 
to have religious instructors sent among them.|our Society in general, were preserved from 
None such as were suitable for the instruction! being active therein. It it evident there are 
of their children have yet offered, but soon | few remaining unconcerned who consider the 
consequences to be apprehended to our religious 
and civil liberties, from the continuance of the 
ground cause of these discontents, and from the 
dangerous effects of the popular commotions 
which have already appeared in some places. 

“To remember that all things will work to- 
gether for good, to those who steadily confide 
in the all-sufficient protection of Divine Provi- 
dence, is a great confirmation and support to 
such, who faithfully persevere in that course, 
which the followers of Christ should pursue ; 
and we fervently desire it may become evident, 
that our mutual concern increases to promote 
this holy resolution, and to prefer the cause 
and interest of Truth to every temporal consi- 
deration.” 

At the time this epistle was on its way to 
England, a similar token of fellowship and con- 
cern from the London Meeting for Sufferings 
was being brought to Philadelphia. 

It commences by expressing satisfaction with 




































Zebulon Heston, having been some years under 
a religious concern for these poor people, with 
the approbation of the Monthly Meeting to 
which he belongs, prepared for a visit to them, 
and on his communicating his exercise to us, 


ed in our minds. Our Friend, John Parrish, 

of this city, a member of this meeting, found 

an engagement of mind to accompany him, in 

which we freely concurred. We thought it 

necessary to send by them a salutation to the 

| people they intended to visit, both as a testi- 
mony of our regard, and to certify that these 
Friends proceeding on this visit was well ap- 
proved by us. They were preserved safe 
through their journey—were received with 
great freedom and kindness—and having per- 
formed the visit with satisfaction, returned in 
about ten weeks. The most distant settlement 
of Indians they were at, was, as they thought, 
about one hundred and twenty miles beyond | the care and attention of Friends of Philadel- 
the Ohio, and in the course they travelled [it| phia in the performance of the service commit- 
was] about four hundred and fifty miles from| ted to them. It gives information that they 
hence, On their return they had some satis-| had endeavoured to fulfil the request made for 
faction, and service, in visiting the new settle-| their assistance with the Proprietaries in dis- 
ments which are extended along the river back | couraging scenes of dissipation. in Pennsylva- 
of Virginia, as far as the Ohio. They found|nia. And accompanying it were some minutes 
a number of such who have been educated, and | showing their care in applying to the Lords of 
made profession with us, to whom the visit was | Trade, to encourage every attempt on the part 
very acceptable.” of the colonists to discourage slavery, and the 
“ The consideration of our situation amidst} slave trade. The epistle expresses great glad- 
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ness, that there was an openness among the | name in history ; and if such impressions could | has occurred, either on the coast or abroad, 
Indians to receive Friends among them to be created by the shadowy grandeur of the|the underwriters at Lloyd’s make the most 


instruct them. |‘ unrivalled city,’ looming dimly, yet majesti- | anxious investigation of the books and the lists 
(To be continued.) cally, through the mist of past ages, how deep | received, to trace, by every possible means, the 
» ae ° Po . . 
—— must be the feeling of mingled awe and curi-| result of their risks. The remark of “a good 
NINEVEH. josity with which the student of Holy Writ, the} book” or “a bad book” among the subscribers 


.. _|philosopher, the archzologist, will regard the | is a sure index to the prospects of the day, the 

Under date of the Ist of February, a writer snatocia! evidence now brought to the light of | one being indicative of somtical to be a 
from Paris gives the following Se of ex- day, of that architectural magnificence which | ed, the other of losses to be paid. The life of 
plorations among the ruins of ancient Nineveh. | ancient writers taxed the powers of language | the underwriter (like the stock speculator) is 
Nineveh is the title of a pamphlet giving an to describe. ‘I'wo thousand years before the| one of vast anxiety, the events of the day often 
account of the discoveries made near Moussel, | hirnh of Christ, the foundations of Nineveh | raising his expectations to the highest or.de- 
by M. Botta, under the munificent patronage | were jaid, and nearly as many subsequent to| pressing them to the lowest pitch ; and years 
of the French Government. The marbles ina, epoch, its ruins are unearthed, and relics | are often spent in the hoped-for acquisition of 
which he had excavated, ninety-nine in num- | oF its forgotten splendor are deemed worthy to| that which he never obtains, Among the old 
ber, wees landed in Paris yesterday ; the larg- | be treasured in national museums, to excite the| stagers of the room there is often strong anti- 
on weighs 14 tons; their aggregate weight is \admiration of the masters of modern art! The| pathy expressed against the insurance of cer- 
285 coe. This fact will give an idea of M.| abode of Nimrod, ‘ the mighty hunter’— of Se-| tain ships, but we never recollect it being fol- 
Botta’s labours, and I cut the following notice | miramis, and of the effeminate voluptuary Sar-| lowed out to such an extent as in the case of 
of an additional collection from a number of danapalus, whose story Byron has immortal-| one vessel. She was a steady trader, named 
the Bombay Times, which a friend has kindly |ized—who, in his nineteenth century, can view | after one of the most venerable members of the 
sent me. the exhumed remnants of its pomp and beauty | room, and it was a most curious coincidence 
« At a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, | —its pillars and statutes, and sculptured tablets | that he invariably refused to “ write her” for 


held on the 10th of December, a letter was read | —without interest or emotion ?” ‘a single line.” Often he was joked upon the 
from Mr. Layard, relative to the excavations sinittmnnads subject, and pressed “to do a little” on his 
recently made by that gentleman ‘ at and near , tne namesake, but he as frequently declined, shak- 
Mosul, the site of ancient Nineveh.’ The Te- The Process of Underwriting. ing his head ina doubtful manner. One morn- 


legraph observes on this subject : ‘Some of the} To render the process of underwriting [in| ing the subscribers were reading the ‘ double 
splendid sculptures discovered by Mr. L. at! England] as intelligible as possible, we may | lines” or the losses, and among them was this 
Khorsabad, are, it appears, at present in Bom- | suppose a case for the purpose of illustration. | identical ship, which had gone to pieces and 
bay, having been sent hither for shipment to Suppose a vessel of the class A 1, registered) become a total wreck.—Liverpool Albion. 
England, as a donation to the British Museum. | for seven or ten years, be valued at 20,0001. 
It was intimated to the meeting that the gentle- | or 30,000/., a policy is effected upon her, and| Though the change from day to night, is by 
man in whose charge these magnificent relics | the owners or their brokers go among their| a motion so gradual as scarcely to be perceiv- 
of ‘ hoar antiquity’ now are, would be happy, | friends at Lloyd’s and see at what rate she can} ed, yet when night is come we behold it very 
on the expression by the Society of a wish to|be insured. If the voyage be a distant one, or| different from the day ; and thus as people be- 
that effect, to allow the community of Bombay | the season of the year be considered dangerous, | come wise in their own eyes, and prudent in 
an opportunity of inspecting them. The meet-|the rate will most materially vary. ‘Thus, at! their own sight, customs rise up from the spirit 
ing readily acted on the suggestion, and we/|one time, a premium of 1/. 1s. or 21. 2s. per| of this world, and spread by little and little, 
believe that arrangements will be at once made | cent. might be taken, and at another time the) until a departure from the simplicity there is in 
with a view to the opening of the sculptures to| underwriter wonld perhaps not be inclined to Christ, becomes as distinguishable as light from 
public inspection in the beginning of the ensu-|do business under 31. 3s. or 41. 48. per cent.,| darkness, to such who are crucified to the 
ing week, It is not too much to say that the/it not only depending on the class of the ship| world.—John Woolman. 

exhibition will be one of the most interesting | but the cargo she is likely to carry, and the| —— 

and attractive that has ever taken place on the | port for which she is bound. These are all | Ripe Bread.—Bread made of wheat flour, 
island. ‘All that we know,’ says Bishop He-| considerations which the underwriter most} when taken out of the oven, is unprepared for 
ber, ‘of Nineveh and its sovereigns is majestic, | carefully weighs in his mind before he takes; the stomach. It should go through a change, 
indistinct and mysterious. We read of an ex-|any part or risk in an adventure of the sort.! or ripen, before it is eaten. Young persons, 
tensive and civilized monarchy erected in the | On a vessel of 20,000/. or 30,0001. value, the} or persons in the enjoyment of vigorous health, 
ages immediately succeeding the deluge, and | policy of insurance might be divided among as | may eat bread immediately after being baked 
existing in full might and majesty while the | many as a dozen underwriters, including some | without any sensible injury from it; but weak- 
shores of Greece and Italy were unoccupied, | at Liverpool and Glasgow; and it very often! ly and aged persons cannot ; and none can eat 
except by roving savages. We read of an/ happens that the Liverpool and Glasgow peo- | such without doing harm to the digestive organs. 
empire whose influence extended from Samar- | ple will insure their ships at London, and vice | Bread, after being baked, goes through a change 
cand to Troy, and from the mountains of Judah | versa. ‘This will account for the statement oc-| similar to the change in newly-brewed beer, or 
to those of Caucasus, subveried, after a con-|casionally to be seen in the papers that, ‘ not-| newly-churned butter-milk, neither being 
tinuation of thirteen hundred years, and a dyn-| withstanding the vessel was a London trader, | healthy until after the change. During the 
asty of thirty generations, in an almost incre-|the greater part of the loss will fall upon the| change in bread, it sends off a large portion of 
dibly short space of time, less by the revolt of| underwriters of Liverpool and Glasgow.”| carbon or unhealthy gas, and imbibes a large 
two provinces than by the anger of Heaven,| When a vessel continues absent afler the ol portion of oxygen or healthy gas. Bread has, 
and the predicted fury of natural and inanimate | pected date of arrival, and no news has been | according to the computation of physicians, 
agents. And the influence which both the| received of her, the premium of insurance will| one-fifth more nutriment in it when ripe than 
conquests and the misfortunes of Assyria ap-| advance considerably, and then the business | when just out of the oven. It not only has 
pear to have exerted over the fates of the peo-| resolves itself into a mere speculative trans-| more nutriment, but imparts a much greater 
ple for whom, of all others in ancient history, | action. degree of cheerfulness. He that eats old ripe 
our strongest feelings are (from religious mo-| Some of the members of the room snap at| bread will have a much greater flow of animal 
tives) interested, throws a sort of sacred pomp | this business, but it does not often prove pro-| spirits than he would were he to eat unripe 
over the greatness and the crimes of the de-|fitable. The ill-fated President was “ done”} bread. Bread, as before observed, discharges 
scendants of Nimrod, and a reverence which|at a very high premium in the room, and up|carbon and imbibes oxygen. One thing in 
no other equally remote portion of profane|to the latest moment of hope persons were | connection with this thought should be particu- 
history is likely to obtain with us!’ This was | found willing enough “ to take a few thousands | larly noticed by all housewives. It is, to let 
written when Nineveh was little more than ajof her at a long price,” When bad weather | the bread ripen where it can inhale the oxygen 
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in a pure state. Bread will always taste of | amount of solid carbon or charcoal every year| ries rise from 501. to nearly 20002. a year. 
the air that surrounds it while ripening ; hence | produced by the human race will exceed 46,- To reach a maximum salary, such as that last 
it should ripen where the air is pure. It should 482,143 tons! Adding to this all the carbon /named, requires years of steady perseverance 
never ripen in a cellar, nor in a close cupboard, | produced by the combustion of fires and gas-|and great abilities for business. The posts 
nor ina bedroom. ‘The noxious vapors of a lights, by the decay of animal and vegetable | immediately below those of the directors com- 
cellar or a cupboard never should enter into | matter, the exhalations from springs, &c., there | mand these incomes, and do not, we imagine, 
and form a part of the bread we eat. Bread| need be no marvel as to the source whence | extend beyond the head cashier’s office or the 
should be light, well-baked, and properly ripen- | plants derive their solid or woody material, |secretary’s department. The more general 
ed before it should be eaten. Bread that is | (which is principally carbon,) seeing that their | average of the salary in the Bank of England 
several days old, may be renewed so as to have | leaves are especially fitted for the absorption | ranges from 1701. to 300/. a year, and this 
all the freshness and lightness of new bread, of carbonic acid gas from the surrounding at-| may be rather over than under the mark, con- 
by simply putting it into a common steamer | mosphere. sidering that, by the recent alteration of the 
over the fire, and steaming it half or three charter, and the separation of the issue from 
quarters of an hour. ‘The vessel under the} The moon, when at full, reflects upon the | the deposite department, a number of additional 
steamer containing the water should not be| earth only about one three-thousandeth part of | hands were introduced, all at the low rate of 
more than half full, otherwise the water may | the light of the sun; and the lunar rays, even| salary. A person can never take office as a 
boil up into the steamer, and wet the bread. | when concentrated by a powerful lens, and the Bank of England clerk till he is seventeen 
After the bread is thus steamed, it should be | focus directed upon the bulb of a delicate ther-| years of age, when his salary commences at 
taken out of the steamer, and wrapped loosely | mometer, do not affect it in the slightest degree ; 50/. per year; and never after twenty-five 
in a cloth, to dry and cool, and remain so a/ hence the phrase, “ the pale cold moon,” is not | years of age, when he is paid 100J. per year. 
short time, when it will be ready to be cut and | only poetically beautiful, but philosophically |In the intermediate years up to the age of 
used. It will then be like cold new bread.—| correct, twenty-one, the salary increases at the rate of 
American Farmer. 101. per annum, but, afier that period, the ad- 
—— The shores of the lake Titicaca, in Peru, | ¥ance is restricted to 82. per annum. If a clerk 
Pride and Humility.—I never yet found! 12,700 feet above the level of the sea, are en- | &nters between twenty-one ,and twenty-five, no 
pride in a noble nature, nor humility in an un- | closed by a thick forest of a beautiful rush, | difference is made in the scale of ee 
worthy mind. Of all trees, | observe that God | which plays an important part in the economy | tion ; he merely receives his 1001. a year, the 
hath chosen the vine—a low plant, that creeps | of the surrounding district. Indeed, the people | rae it his junior in age, and 4 2 
upon the helpful wall; of all beasts, the soft| of that country would live in great wretched- | Ut! alter he has attained twenty-five. If he 
and patient lamb; of all fowls, the mild and | ness if nature had not bestowed on it these | enters ~ eighteen years of age, however, he 
guileless dove. When God appeared to Moses, | plants, for it lies far above the limit of trees, | eee 60/. a year; if at nineteen, 701. a 
it was not in the lofty cedar, nor the sturdy | and only a few bushes grow in its neighbour- | ar and if m twenty, 800. i The situ- 
oak, nor the spreading plane, but in a bush—|hood. ‘These rushes supply the natives not| come bank clerks are earnestly sought for, 
a humble, slender, abject bush; as if He|only with fuel, covering for their huts, and) "Xe eee official and mercantile employ- 
would, by these elections, check the conceited | with matting, but they supply material for the | ment ; but it requires influence, as well as good 
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arrogance of man. Nothing procureth love | construction of their rude balsas or boats, which 
like humility ; nothing hate like pride.—Fele- | are merely rush-woven, as are also the sails 
ham’s Resolves. that waft them across the waters. 
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Water raised by Waves through Valved Towards the end of autumn may be ofien 
Tubes.—A feasible and obvious application of observed in the fields marks of footsteps, which 
Harvey’s grand discovery of the use of valves | #Ppear to have scorched ee ow 
in raising the blood through the veins, has just | 70" * this ae aang 20 +’ ormerly ote e 
been suggested by a correspondent of the Me-| With superstitious ee , can oo ona 
chanics’ Magazine; namely, the raising of | plained upon very simple c emical princip ee. 
water from the sea by the lash of the waves, | When the grass becomes crisp by frost, it is 
through valved tubes into reservoirs on a high | exceedingly brittle, and the a of a man, = 
level—for the acquisition, of course, of an un- | &¥©2 ofa — is ear og oe ees 
limited supply of water power, to be turned to| '* completely 1 mee i. ef eel A r it; 
any reqtisite purpose. ‘The inventor proposes | therefore, eo es - ¢ awe + © Irosty 
to test the practicability of the principle on | time from the fields, these seen pee 
Southsea Beach.—Builder. brown and bare in the midst of the surround- 
ing and flourishing green grass. 











ee 


The India rubber tree, which grows on the 


| security, to obtain them.—London Paper. 





Things to be Remembered.—The English 
bushel of wheat weighs 70 pounds ; 8 bushels, 
| equal to 560 pounds, being a quarter of a ton 
| weight. 
| 9% bushels American wheat, of 60 pounds 
|to the bushel, equal the English quarter. 

The English sack of flour weighs 280 pounds, 
}and 7 sacks 1,960 pounds, equal to 10 Ame- 
| rican barrels. 
| ‘The bushel of fine Liverpool salt weighs 56 
|pounds; the sack contains 4 bushels, 224 

pounds. 

| ‘Ten sacks make a ton weight, 2,240 pounds; 
jthe bushel of Ground Alum salt weighs 64 
| pounds, the sack contains 34 bushels, equal to 
224 pounds—ten sacks make a ton, 


To bring English sterling money to dollars 


> -— We should intermix hol 
island of Lobos, is quite a curiosity to our Holy Thoughts e should intermix holy | and cents, double the pence, the answer is cents. 


troops. A writer describing one, says: “It 
here attains the height of 25 feet ; the branches 
strike down to the earth, take root, grow, and 
become bodies tothe tree. We saw one which | 
was cut down that had 31 trunks. The milky | 
juice flows out in quantities upon the least 
wound being made through the bark.” 


— 


ponerse elon myst, Senter seat | lar meeting, Belmont county, Ohio, in the 73d year of 
our, and makes all estates meet. This would} 
refresh us in the hardest labour ; as they that | 
carry spices from Arabia are refreshed with | 1847, James, son of ‘Tilman and Rachel E. Patterson, 


thoughts with all that we do; this were to walk | —Late Paper. 
| with God indeed : to go all the day long as in| 
|our Father’s hand; whereas, without this, our : 
praying morning and evening looks but as a Diep, on the 18th of Second month, 1847, Darina 





Conrow, a member of Somerset Monthly and particu- 


his age. 





, of typhus fever, on the 23d of Second month, 


The volume or bulk of carbonic acid gas ex- | the smell of them in their journey ; and some | of Belmont county, Obio, elie pene Rabe 
pired by a healthy adult in twenty-four hours| observe that it keeps their strength and feet) ot) and health toocther with promising abilities an 


is said to amount to 15,000 cubic inches, con- from failing. 
taining about siz ounces of solid carbon. This 
is at the rate of 137 pounds avoirdupois per 
annum ; and taking the total population of the} number of Clerks employed in the Bank o 
globe at seven hundred and sixty millions, the 





England is about eight hundred, and the sala- | without hope. 


youth and health together with promising abilities are 
not exempt from the stroke of death. He was an af- 
fectionate and dutiful child, and remarkably careful to 


The Clerks in the Bank of England.—The | speak the truth—not known to evade it on any occa- 


f| sion. ‘The loss of this dear youth is deeply felt by his 
parents and relatives, but they do not mourn as those 


eed 
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THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH 24, 1847. 











We have learned with pleasure that a meet- 
ing of Friends was held in this city last week, 
to take the necessary measures by the appoint- 
ment of Committees of Collection, &c., to secure 
an extensive circulation of “ Dymond’s Essay 
on War,” and especially to send it gratis to 
members of Congress, and of our State Legis- 
latures, &c. We would call the particular 
attention of our readers, to the importance of a 
wide dissemination of the correct views of Dy- 
mond ‘on the subject of War, at a period like 
the present, when the public mind has been 
excited by the awful scenes which have recent- 
ly transpired in Mexico. 

It appears to us a peculiarly appropriate 
time for presecuting this labour, and we hope 
and believe that Friends both in city and coun- 
try, will be willing to aid in this laudable un- 
dertaking. It is understood that the commit- 
tees are not restricted from receiving contribu- 
tions from others than members. 

Joseph Snowdon was appointed Treasurer 
of the fund,—to whom individuals or commit- 
tees will please pay over any money they may 
collect. 

The following named Friends constitute the 
Collecting Committees for the Monthly Meet- 
ings in this city, viz.:— 


PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MEETING, 


Howard Yarnall, William L. Edwards, 
Charles Evans, Charles Cresson, 
Israel H. Johnson, Nathaniel H. Brown. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 


Paul W. Newhall, Charles J. Allen, 
Jeremiah Hacker, Robert P. Smith, 
Joseph Scattergood, Joseph Howell, 
Charles Ellis, Mark Jenness. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT. 


B. H. Warder, David Scull, 
Josiah H. Newbold, Edward Ritchie, 
Horatio C. Wood, William Bettle. 
John M. Whitall, 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


William Biddle, 
Samuel C. Adams, 
Joshua L. Bailey. 


James R. Greeves, 
M. C. Cope, 
Charles Yarnall, 
M. L. Dawson, 


The following Friends will also receive con- 
tributions : 


Concord. 
Springfield. 
Whiteland. 
New Garden. 


Nathan Sharpless, 
Joel Evans, 
George Malin, 
Enoch Lewis, 


Jesse J. Maris, Chester. 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington. 
Stephen Webb, Kennett. 

Samuel B. Morris, Germantown. 
Jeremiah Willets, Haddonfield. 
Morris Cope, West Marlborough. 
Joseph Tatum, Woodbury. 
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Charles Downing, Downingtown. 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, 
William P. Townsend, West Chester, 
William J. Allinson, Burlington. 
William Coale, Sadsbury. 


Isaac P. Garrett, Darby. 
Solomon Lukens, Coatesville. 
David Roberts, Moorestown. 





Of our Yearly Meeting, which opened on} 


Second-day morning of this week, our notice 


must necessarily be short, seeing the paper is| 
put to press on the afternoon of Fourth-day. | 


The several sittings thus far have been deeply 
interesting, and, as we have thought, attended 
with precious evidence that best help was near 
to direct and sustain. A number of strangers, 











ing an encouragement to faithfulness when he should 
be gone, 

He was suddenly taken ill on the evening of the 6th 
of Second month, 1847, attended with very acute pain, 
from which he was relieved by medical assistance. 
He so far recruited as to attend the Quarterly Meet- 
ing held a short distance from his residence, on 
the 10th and 11th instants; he also attended meeting 
the next First-day ; after which he declined. Being 
asked whether he would not have the physician again 
called, he manifested entire indifference, saying, he 
should not live many days, Soon after, speaking to 
his wife, he signified he saw nothing in his way. A 
few days previous he expressed that he had no wish to 
live any longer. 

Many expressions both before and after the com- 
mencement of his last illness, clearly evinced his be- 
lief that the time of his departure was near at hand, 


| and that he looked forward to his change with entire 
| resignation. 


The physician was again called, and on the follow- 
ing morning he had a paralytic shock, affecting his 


ministers and others, from other Yearly Meet. | speech, so that it was with difficulty he could be fully 


ings are with us; also our Friends, Benjamin 
Seebohm and Robert Lindsey, in the course of 
their religious engagement in this land. It is 


| understood, From this time he conversed none except 


when spoken to, or to ask for what he wanted, though 
it was apparent his understanding remained quite 
clear. This was succeeded by another shock. The 


our intention to furnish a fuller account next | morning of the 23d, he quietly passed away without a 


week. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


In consequence of necessary repairs now 
making in the main School Building at West- 
town, the committee have agreed to extend the 
present vacation one week longer than the 
usual time. The next session will therefore 
commence on Second-day, the 10th of the 
Fifth month, and be continued a week Jater, 
making the Fall vacation but two weeks. Con- 
veyances will be provided to leave Philadelphia 
on that day, at 7 o’clock in the morning, to 
take the children to the school. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 





Marnriep, at Friends’ meeting, Salem, Ohio, on 
Fourth-day, the 31st of Third month, Samve. Frenca 
to Mary J. Parry. 





Diep, at his residence in Monkton, Addison county, 
Vermont, Nicno.as Barrey, a member of Starksbo- 
rough Monthly Meeting, in his 89th year. He retain- 
ed his activity both mental and physical to near his 
close, though from the failure of his sight, he was 
much disabled for business for several of the last years 


struggle. 

After attending the funeral of his dear and intimate 
friend, Joseph Hoag, (about three months previous to 
his own decease,) he remarked, That it did not seem 
to him like a funeral, but more like parting with a 
friend only for a short time, whom he should soon 
meet again. We have reason to believe that they are 
again united to part no more, where all is peace and 
joy. There existed between them great unanimity of 
feelings and harmony of views in relation to things 
affecting the welfare of our religious Society, in rela- 
tion to which it may be said, “ they were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in their deaths they were 
not divided.” 

His friends have the consoling belief, that he might 
have truly said with the apostle, “1 am now — to 
be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight; I have finished my course ; 
I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord the 
righteous Judge shall give me in that day.” 


——, in this city on the f3th instant, Joun Cozrxs, 
aged 76 years. This Friend was a native of Ireland, 
where he was educated as a Roman Catholic, but in 
early life under the teachings of that Spirit which leads 
into all truth, he embraced the principles of Friends. 
By attention to that which drew him from a reliance 
on outward rites, to the free teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, he was gradually prepared for, and was united 
in membership with them, During the dreadful com- 
motions which occarred in Ireland in his younger 
days, he faithfully bore his share of the sufferings, and 
experienced the same preserving mercy which the So- 
ciety so generally witnessed. Some of the insurgents 


of his life. At times he expressed the belief that he | were particularly incensed against him, on account of 
should have but little, if any, warning of the immedi- | his having forsaken their priests and banaganerAe one 


ate approach of death, and endeavoured so to live that 
he might be in readiness at any moment. 

He was not educated in the principles of Truth as 
professed by our early Friends, but becoming con- 
vineed thereof through the efficacy of Divine Grace, 
and yielding obedience thereto, he joined the Society 
about his 24th year, and became a useful member. 
He was an elder in good esteem, filling that station 
with much propriety. Being’a tender and nursing fa- 
ther in the church, he watched over the flock as one 
that must give an account. Those who were young 
in the ministry were peculiar objects of his solicitude, 
and he encouraged them in the right exercise of their 
gifts; but where offerings were made without the evi- 
dence of Divine Life which alone can render them 
acceptable to the Lord and to his church, his mind 
was filled with sorrow, and frequently he was enabled 
to administer a word of caution in much tenderness 
and fear. Unwavering in his attachment to those 
principles of which he became convinced in earlier 
life, and being a lover of good order in the church, 
(though he was not insensible that innovations were 
made upon them,) he stood to the last, a firm and up- 
right supporter of them in their ancient purity, leav- 


occasion, his clothes were taken from him; and on 
another, being informed that an armed party were 
coming to take him to execution, he calmly awaited 
them in his shop. The preserving Arm was round 
about him, and this party, though bent on evil, depart- 
ed without doing him any injury.—After losing his 
wife, and passing through other painful dispensations, 
he thought it right to remove to America. He accord- 
ingly settled in this city, where he resided for the last 
29 years of his life. His attachment to the ancient 
doctrines of: the Society was strong and unwavering; 
and he expressed near the close of life his assurance 
that they would prevail—A few months before his de- 
cease, his health became so impaired, that he relin- 
quished his occupation, and in a watchful frame of 
mind calmly awaited the time of his departure ; and 
though at the last he seemed, to his friends, unexpect- 
edly summoned, they doubt not, he has gone to be & 
partaker of the blessing pronounced by our Saviour, 
on “the pure in heart.” 
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